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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SOVIET DOMESTIC 
POLICY. 


HE announcement, made on February 17, that the Soviet 

Government had given its sanction to the private owner- 

ship of livestock, and of kitchen gardens, by members of 
collective farms calls attention to an important change in the 
methods by which the domestic policy of the Union is conducted. 
[his change, though primarily one of method only, is perhaps almost 
's interesting as the alteration in policy which has been so notice- 
ble in respect of the relations of the Soviet Union with the outside 
world during the past 12 or 18 months. These relations have been 
profoundly changed by a series of events, of which it is only 
necessary to recall the recognition of the Soviet Government by 
the U.S.A., in November, 1933, and by Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, the negotiation of numerous treaties and 
pacts, both political and commercial in character, the leading part 
played by M. Litvinoff in the work of the Disarmament Conference, 
and the admission to membership of the League of Nations, but 
as these developments have been dealt with in previous articles in 
the Bulletin? it is not proposed to make further reference to them 
here. 

The modifications which have been effected in domestic policy 
are no less interesting in another way. They reflect the progress 
made in the return of the country to what may be described as 
more constitutional methods of Government, and towards a 
relaxation of the tension which has characterized the life of the 
people ever since the inauguration of the first Five Year Plan. It 
would, in fact, be almost possible to guage the extent to which 
success has attended the efforts to deal with the major problems 
confronting the Government by an examination of the decrees 
issued during the past year or so regulating taxation, methods of 
industrial organization and management, the conduct of collective 
larms, and so on, 


That the past year has been a period of such development is 
due to a number of facts of which a word may be said. The year 
1932 had been a very difficult one for the Government owing to 
poor crops and resultant famine, which in turn had led to diffi- 
culties with grain collections and increased unrest in the Ukraine 
and the North Caucasus, where the movements for autonomy were 
strong. The collective farms (and tractor stations) were suffering 
irom inefficient management, or lack of management, sabotage 
was widespread, the transport system was not working adequately, 





_. (t) The terms agreed to by the Soviet Government when recognized by the 
U.S.A. were described as amounting to a complete renunciation and repudiation 
of the Comintern. 

_ (2) Vide the issues of August 17, 1933, Vol. X, No. 4, 
“eptember 27, 1934, Vol. XI, Nos. 2 and 7. 


and July 19 and 
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and the output of industry was unsatisfactory both in quality and 
quantity, owing largely to the want of responsible direction and 
management. Added to all this were the difficulties caused by 
dissensions within the Government, where the opposition to Stalin 
was again showing its head. 


During 1933 a radical change came over the situation, largely 
owing to the fact that there was an excellent harvest.’ Before this, 
however, the Government had taken drastic steps to deal with the 
situation, in particular in two main directions. 


Political sections, as they were called, composed of many 
thousands of picked members of the party, were sent to State 
farms and tractor stations to tighten up discipline, inculcate 
responsibility and teach management; and at the same time a 
thorough purge was begun of the ranks of the Communist Party. 
During the summer of 1933 at least 20 per cent. of the members 
were expelled, while about 200,000 were reduced to the grade of 
probationers (or candidates).* 

The methods adopted by the political sections to improve the 
work on the collective farms included a scheme for wages by which 
‘labour days ”’ were taken as the units of payment, so that house- 
holds which showed extra skill or industry in the work they 
performed were rewarded accordingly—the principle of monetary 
reward for merit was, in fact, introduced, and resulted in con- 
siderable improvement in the standard of work done. Owing to 
this and to the easier situation resulting from the good harvest, 
permission was given to the members of collectives to sell grain 
in the private markets—once the deliveries to the Government had 
been completed—and free trade in certain foodstuffs was allowed. 
On the other hand more so-called consumers’ goods went to the 
villages for sale ; in fact, the aggregate value of these was estimated 
to be goo million roubles more than in 1932. 


In industry, though the total output showed a satisfactory 
increase, the quality of much of this was so bad that special steps 
were felt to be necessary to bring home to the factories the im- 
portance of maintaining supervision over the work turned out, and 
on December 8, 1933 a decree made managers of trusts, factory 
directors and members of technical staffs personally responsible 
for defective goods delivered or machinery out of order; they 
were made subject to criminal prosecution and liable to imprisonment 
for not less than five years. 

One other decree of 1933 deserves mention, as it was probably 
connected with the unsatisfactory condition of relations with 
Japan, but might not have been issued if the good harvest had not 

(1) The grain crop was a record, at about go million tons, leaving 
7 million tons available for export. Grain collections were completed two 
three months earlier than usual. 


(2) There were at the time about 2,400,000 members and _ 1,200,0% 
probationers. 
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strengthened the position of the Government. On December 11, 
1933 collective farms throughout the Far Eastern Province were 
exempted, as from January I, 1934, for ten years, and individual 
farms for five years, from the obligatory surrender of all grains and 
rice to the State; at the same time in a number of districts in the 
Amur and other Eastern Provinces the same exemptions were 
granted in respect of deliveries of meat, vegetables, wool, flax, 
milk, and soya beans, while in other districts the quantities to be 
handed over were reduced by half. Not only this, but the prices 
for fish delivered to the State were raised, and wages were increased 
throughout the Far Eastern Province, both for workers and for 
all the troops quartered there.* 


The situation at the end of 1933 was, then, that the food situation 
was better than it had been for some years, and the majority of the 
peasants had been won over, by one means or another, to the 
collective as distinct from the individual system of farming, but 
on the other hand, resistance in the past to “ collectivisation,” 
together with the famine of 1931-32, resulted in enormous losses 
in livestock. By the autumn of 1933 in fact, the figures of stocks 
of horses, cattle, and pigs had dropped to only half what they had 
been four years earlier, while the number of sheep had been reduced 
to less than one quarter of its former total. 


As to industry, the chief difficulty lay in the lack of a sense 
of responsibility on the part of managers and foremen, the bureau- 
cratic atmosphere in which all organization and conduct of business 
were carried out, and the failure of the transport system to function 
efficiently. It may be of interest to review shortly the principal 
steps taken to deal with these points during the past year. 


First as to general measures; it was decided’ to reorganize 
the Communist Party, and revise the Constitution in such a manner 
as to make the Party and Government authority identical. Two 
new Committees of Control were to be set up, attached respectively 
to the Central Executive Committee of the Party and to the 
Council of Commissars, with authority in both bodies to select 
officials and shape policy. Both these Control Committees were 
to be elected by and be responsible to the Communist Party 
Congress, an arrangement which centralized all authority in the 
headquarters of the Party. All local authorities were to be 
eliminated, and local elected organizations, responsible to local 
constituencies, to disappear. 

One of the first results of this tightening up of administration 
was a series of measures taken by a decree of March 15, 1934, to 
“ overcome bureaucratic methods of management, to increase the 
personal supervision and responsibility of directors for the business 





(1) The pay of private soldiers and junior commanders was increased by 
50 per cent. 
(2) After the Communist Party Congress held at the end of January, 1934. 
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entrusted to them and to liquidate complicated and multiform 
management.” Articles of this decree imposed on “ managers of 
all Soviet and economic organizations the duty of carrying out 
a constant and perpetual personal supervision as to the strict 
fulfilment, by organizations subordinated to them, of decisions 
and instructions issued by central and local authorities” and 
referred to the necessity of ensuring “the participation of the 
people in the fight against bureaucratic pestilence and deficiency 
of the State institution.’’ Other articles provided that all sta fis 
should be cut down during the year by at least 10 to 15 per cent., 
and that various forms of red-tape should be disposed of through 
the abolition of the committee system and its replacement by 
responsibility assumed by individual managers. 


Of equal interest, as showing the recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the necessity of using the spur of reward for merit, and 
its converse, if efficiency were to be attained, was a decree issued 
only two days later, containing only two provisions, reading : 


“In case a worker, thanks to his own negligence or slackness, 
fails to turn out the amount of goods fixed for him, he shall be 
remunerated in correspondence with the quantity and quality of 
the output without any guarantee as to the minimum wage. If 
the non-fulfilment of the task has occurred owing to some other 


cause, he is entitled to at least two-thirds of the normal wage fixed 
for his grade. 

““In case of a systematic non-fulfilment of the task under 
normal conditions of work the guilty worker may be dismissed or 
transferred to some other kind of work.” 


This decree afforded further evidence of the change in method 


” 


already exemplified in the adoption of the “labour day ”’ unit in 
the farm wages system, and in the arrangements just announced 
by which peasants are allowed to own livestock and poultry and 
gardens up to three acres in size. The assumption is that now 
that the “struggle for collectivization’’ is won, as the Govern- 
ment believe, there is no danger that if individuals are allowed 
to improve their material position as a result of efficient work, 
they will wish to “ strike off’’ on their own and aim at becoming 
Kulaks. The Government has been in the difficult position of 
having to find the means of stimulating effort without opening the 
door to inequalities such as would allow the more capable in- 
dividuals taking advantage of the rest, and it is now adraitted that, 
so far from people being equal, the differences between them are 
very real and must be made use of. It is argued that the aim o! 
the system is to abolish the possibility of permitting one man to 
employ others for the sake of making a profit; as a writer in 
Pravda put it, “‘ the question is not one of eliminating the natural 
distinguishing characteristics of individuals, but of destroying the 
social foundation of inequality.”’ The Soviet, therefore, do not 
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object to private property, but only to the private ownership of 
capital, 1.¢., to wealth that can produce more wealth. 


It was at the beginning of May, 1934 that the official claim 
was made that the struggle for collectivization had already been 
won, and that the time when the whole agricultural system would 
be socialized was now in sight.* At the same time it was announced 
that 90 million acres had been sown by May 1, as against 63 million 
acres at the same date in 1933, but the authorities had apparently 
forgotten the weather, the vagaries of which play a larger part in 
the fulfilment of the plans for agriculture than they are always 
willing to admit. A serious drought began in May and quickly 
altered the whole outlook. In some districts the whole population 
was mobilized under military discipline to fight it, since large areas 
had to be re-sown, the winter and early spring crops having 
perished. On May 28 the price of bread sold on ration cards was 
raised throughout the Union to meet advancing grain prices. At 
the same time, to offset this, the wages of lower paid workers were 
raised by 7 to 17 per cent., and the Government had to postpone 
carrying out a promise given early in the year that they would 
abandon the food ration system. It was not until last November, 
in fact, that this was effected, by a resolution passed on November 26 
by the Central Committee of the Party,*? which abolished, as from 
January 1, the card system of distribution of bread, flour and 
groats, and ordered the introduction everywhere of the unrestricted 
sale of bread and other products to the population out of the State 
and co-operative shops. The Government, it was stated, now had 
at its disposal sufficiently large reserves of grain to ensure full and 
adequate supplies to the population’ without a card system of 
distribution, by means of developing everywhere the free selling 
of bread, and “‘ the abolition of the card system will be a new and 
very important step towards superseding the system of centralized 
supplies by a system of Soviet trade... .” 


In view of the rise in prices which was expected to result, the 
resolution also provided for increases in the “ wages of all workers 
and State officials, stipends of students and pensions.”’ 


Two or three other decrees issued during the summer of 1934 
were significant, as measures designed to hasten the disappearance 
of the individual peasant farmer. On July 2 the private sale of 
grain and bread, which had been permitted since the excellent 
harvest of 1933, was prohibited until the completion of the grain 
collection programme at the beginning of December. On August 3, 
a decree cancelled a promise given in July, 1933 and in the previous 


_ (t) The second Five Year Plan provides for the completion of this process 
by 1937. 

(2) This was published in Jzvestia on November 29, 1934. A translation 
's printed in the Slavonic Review of January, 1935. 

3) h 4 Was announced on October 24 that the grain collection programme. had 
been fulfilled. 
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January‘ that if peasants cultivated more land than was provided 
for in official plans, the extra area would not be taxed in kind. 
This step was taken, the decree stated, because of “‘ the discovery 
of cases of non-fulfilment by individual peasants of the programme 
of autumn and spring sowing fixed for them by law, and also of 
cases of infringements of the law regarding the obligatory deliveries 


of grain to the State.”’ 

By its terms individual households were to be assessed for 
deliveries of grain to the State “in accordance with the actually 
sown areas under grain cultures and in quantities of 50 per cent. 
in excess of the tax levied on the Kolkozy (collectives) which are 
not served by machine-tractor stations.’’ However, it was provided 
that “‘ the areas under grain cultures sown by individual peasants 
in excess of the programmes of autumn sowing in 1933 and of Spring 
sowing in 1934 should be assessed for obligatory deliveries of grain 
to the State at the rate of 50 per cent. less than the general rate.” 


Finally, a decree of September 26, 1934 imposed additional 
tax burdens on the individual peasant which increased progressively 
with the size of his farm and the scale of operations. Kulak house- 
holds were to “‘ pay extra tax at the rate of 200 per cent. above 
the agricultural tax levied on them in 1934’; while the ad- 
ditional taxes imposed on smaller farms varied from 15 to 
125 roubles, consisting in all cases of definite obligations in money 
which were not affected by the individual’s monetary income. 


Changes in the progress of the Government’s plans for agri- 
culture are thus well illustrated by the course of policy towards 
the individual peasant. The methods employed at different times 
to bring about the absorption into “ socialized agriculture ” of the 
element of society which he represents have varied according to 
conditions. When faced by a shortage of food supplies the author- 
ties have relaxed their pressure on the successful individual 
households ; when food prospects have been favourable the 
individual peasant has been treated severely. At the same time, 
the relaxation of the rules and restrictions as to the sale of foodstufis, 
as exemplified by the resolution of November 26 referred to above, 
may be regarded as a movement in the direction of a more liberal 
treatment of the people, and it may certainly be argued that the 
end of the bread card system amounted to the removal of an 
instrument of dictatorship. 

In December the Commissariat of Internal Trade began to 
transfer the sale of bread and other grain products to the un- 
restricted open market, and in its report, published at the end 0! 
November, it referred to the fact that during the last year or s° 
the merchandizing system had been largely remodelled. Before 
1933 it had been in the hands of the Co-operatives ; by the end 0! 
1934 73 per cent. of retail trade was in the ordinary shops, but 


{1) Vide decrees of July 17, 1933 and of January 30, 1934. 
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these shops are owned by the State, and sell at prices higher than 
those of the Co-operatives. 

Other measures taken by the Government last year and at the 
beginning of 1935 have suggested that the relaxation of tension 
was bringing about a more liberal outlook ; and characteristic of 
this tendency were the changes made in July last in the powers 
of the G.P.U., and the proposals for introducing direct elections 
and a secret ballot, of which the news was published on February 1. 
The decrees of September 30 and October 5 last may also be 
instanced, by which the franchise was restored, on conditions, to 
a number of outcast groups, and the children of Kulaks were given 
advantages they had never before possessed, while even the adults 
might be refranchized after five years of “ socially useful labour,’ 
a period of probation which might be shortened at the discretion 
of the local officials. Unfortunately the dissensions among the 
Soviet leaders and the murder of M. Kiroff, a member of the 
Politbureau, last December rendered nugatory much of what had 
been done to introduce more constitutional methods of adminis- 
tering justice. By a decree of July 10 the G.P.U. was disbanded 
and merged in a Commissariat of Internal Affairs, which was set 
up to take over its chief departments, with authority over the 
police, frontier guards and labour camps. The functions of the 
judicial tribunal of the G.P.U. were transferred to the ordinary 
Courts, and the individual was accorded, for the first time, a right 
of appeal from the verdict of all Courts. 


The assassination of M. Kiroff, though stated to be the outcome 
of a private grudge, was made the occasion for the reintroduction 
of a system of secret trial without counsel in cases relating to 
terrorist acts. No appeals were to be admitted, and sentence 
“to the highest degree of punishment ’’ had to be carried out 
immediately after the passing of the sentence. As a result of this 
large numbers of persons were arrested, seven leaders of the 
so-called ‘‘ old guard ’’ opposed to the policy of Stalin were exiled,’ 
and by the end of the month the number of persons executed in 
connection with the “clean up”’ was reported to total 117. 


A more cheerful aspect of the situation was reflected in the 
meeting at the end of January of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, 
which had not been convened for nearly four years. The con- 
viction that conditions had become more stabilized throughout 
the country was perhaps the chief reason why the Government 
decided to order elections to be held last November after so long 
an interval, and in view of the fact that some go million voters 
were to go to the poll, including 10 million young people who had 
not voted before, both the Government and the Party devoted 


(1) By a decree dated December 1, the day of the murder. 

(2) They included Zinovieff, Kameneff and Safaroff. Other leading members 
of the “ Right Opposition,” including Rykov and Tomski, had been dismissed 
from office early last year. 
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much attention to the elections. In an address during the campaign 
M. Molotoff made it quite clear that “ there could be no question 
of any Opposition Party daring to show its face,” and that “i 
was the duty of every elector to prevent any such elements from 
attempting to penetrate into the soviets.’’ The result was that 
of the 2,000 or more delegates sent to Moscow as representatives 
of the rural, municipal, regional and republican soviets over 
73 per cent. were members of the Communist Party. 


The Congress was in session from January 28 to February 6, 
and its most interesting achievement was the decision to adopt 
a proposal submitted by the Central Committee of the Party fo: 
a reform of the electoral system. The scheme, which was in- 
troduced to the Congress by M. Molotoff, has been described as 
the most important measure of recent ycars, representing a change 
of front in domestic politics comparable only to the change in 
attitude towards the League of Nations in foreign politics a year 
ago.’ The reform introduces the secret ballot, instead of voting 
by a show of hands, abolishes the complicated pyramidal method 
of indirect election to the higher legislative and administrative 
organs, establishing instead direct election in all cases; and 
removes the disparity between the voting power of urban and 
rural electorates. Hitherto, townsfolk sent to the Congress one 
delegate for every 25,000 electors, whereas the peasantry were only 
represented by one delegate to every 125,000.” 


Action was at once taken on this proposal by the setting up of 
a special committee, presided over by M. Stalin, to prepare 
amendments for the Constitution accordingly. 


In conclusion, it is interesting to notice some of the considera- 
tions put forward by M. Molotoff when introducing the reform in 
the Congress. Modifications of the Constitution were advisable, he 
pointed out, because they were now in a position to develop Soviet 
democracy to the full. The restrictions in the elections to the 
Soviets had only been introduced originally as “‘ temporary measures 
in the struggle against attempts of the exploiters to defend or 
restore their privileges,’ and these attempts had now been finally 
defeated. 

The Soviet power, he concluded, was now “ steadfastly and 
successfully marching towards the liquidation of all classes and of 
all survivals of capitalism in the consciousness of the people.”’ 


H. L. 





(1) Vide The Times of February 8, 1935. 

(2) Under the existing system each village soviet sends its members to the 
local district congress, elected on this ratio, and this body elects its members to the 
regional congress, which chooses its delegates to the congress of its own Republic. 
This last finally elects its members for the All-Union Congress. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


February toth.—Italian statement regarding incident at Afdub 
on January 29th. (See Italy). 

February 11th.—Italian announcement ve mobilization of two 
divisions. (See Italy). 

February 12th.—An official statement denied that the garrison 
at Gerlogubi had ever made a sortie or attempted to surround the 
Italian post at Afdub. What happened on January 29th was that a 
patrol of 25 Abyssinians armed with rifles only was attacked by 
Italians with machine guns. 

The Government was understood to have agreed to indemnify 
the family of the French official killed by raiders on the border of 
French Somaliland on January 18th. 

February 13th.—A further official statement reported that Afdub 
had been evacuated by the Italian troops on January 29th, so that 
no attempt at encirclement of the post could have been made on 
February 2nd. Afdub had not been occupied by Abyssinian troops. 
(There had been no reference to any incident on February 2nd in the 
Italian statements). 

February 14th.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement pointing 
out that at no time after the Walwal incident had the Government 
ever concentrated troops in the neighbourhood of its frontiers. The 
orders given to the outposts in the zone to avoid every incident had 
been punctiliously carried out and the object of the renewal of these 
orders, following the attack of January 29th by Italians near Gerlogubi, 
was merely to calm the Ethiopean troops, and to prevent their reacting 
against this new and grave provocation. 

The Italian mobilization was not justified by Ethiopean military 
measures, and the news of this mobilization was not of a nature to 
maintain the atmosphere of confidence which was necessary to the 
satisfactory conduct of the negotiations. 

February 15th.—The Emperor made a statement for the foreign 
press in which he said that the position the Government had held 
throughout the dispute had been that the incident at Walwal and 
Italy’s subsequent attitude had rendered impracticable any endeavour 
to settle by direct negotiation. Both parties were bound by the 1928 
Treaty to submit the dispute to arbitration. He had agreed to renew 
direct negotiations, but this was on the distinct understanding that 
both parties were under an obligation to facilitate the formalities 
leading to arbitration. 

The League Council recognized, he added, that the nearness of 
the opposing forces constituted a danger, and he greatly hoped that 
arrangements for arbitration would shortly “be advanced by an 
agreement to establish a neutral zone between Walwal and Gerlogubi. 
_ February 18th.—It was understood that the Government were 
disposed to accept in principle the proposal for the creation of a neutral 
zone, subject to certain considerations. They insisted on their delega- 
tion including foreign officers in Ethiopean service, and they also 
contended that the Geneva Agreement (for direct negotiations) obliged 
negotiations to fix the procedure of conciliation or arbitration provided 
lor in Article 5 of the Treaty of 1928. 
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Australia. . 
February 12th.—The Cabinet decided to establish trade com- 
missioners in Japan and Egypt, as well as in China and Java. 


Austria. 
February 9th.—About 500 Social Democrats were stated to have 
been arrested owing to increased activity by the party with a view to 
demonstrations on February 12th, the anniversary of the fighting 
of 1934. 

February 12th.—The anniversary was not marked by any disorders, 
though clashes occurred with the police in a few places. A Communist 
who shot two policemen committed suicide. 


Belgium. 

February 12th.—The Government was understood to have expressed 
to the French and British Governments their satisfaction at the agree- 
ment achieved in London, and their willingness to join in the proposed 
Air Convention. 

February 18th.—An agreement was signed in Brussels for th 
consolidation and expansion of the means of trade with Switzerland. 

A trade agreement was also signed with the Irish Free State giving 
guarantees to the latter for the export of agricultural produce to 
Belgium. In return Belgium was to be assured of her market in th: 


Free State. 


Canada. 


February 13th.—The Government appointed a Select Committe: 
of nine Members of Parliament to study and report on the best methods 
for amending the British North America Act. 


Danzig Free City. 
February 13th.—The Nazi Party in the Diet applied for a dissolution 


and new elections. 


Egypt. 


February 18th.—Aziz Pasha Izzet was appointed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 


Estonia. 
February 6th.—Note to League re joint action with other Baltic 


States. (See League of Nations). 


France. 
February 6th.—Demonstrations in Paris on the anniversary ©! 


the riots of 1934 passed off without serious incident, but a large number 
of Communists were reported to have been arrested. 
February 7th.—All but 33 foreigners, whose papers were not I 


order, and 23 Frenchmen carrying arms were released. 
The Chamber, by 318 votes to 262, rejected a Socialist motion 
designed to prevent the ratification of the economy decrees promulgated 


by the Doumergue Government. 
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M. Flandin, opposing the motion, pointed out that the decrees 
had saved 2,645 million francs, and the reduction of pensions, against 
which special complaint had been made, accounted for only 345 millions 


of tnis. 
7 The Senate passed a supplementary vote of 700 million francs 
odd already sanctioned by the Chamber, as a contribution to the deficit 
of over 6,000 millions left over from the 1934 Budget. It expressed the 
view that the Government should be more vigilant over expenditure. 
The German Ambassador returned to Paris from a visit to Berlin. 
\nxiety was expressed in semi-official circles lest the German Govern- 
ment should accept the principle of the air convention and then use 
it as the basis for a claim for an immediate recognition of their re- 
armament as a whole, while placing obstacles in the way of the other 
pacts of security. It might be argued in Berlin that the air con- 
vention could not be concluded without recognizing Germany’s right to 
air forces, and Paris felt that with that recognition a decisive breach 
in Part V of the Versailles Treaty would be made. 


February 8th.—Speaking at the banquet of the British Chamber of 
Commerce Sir John Simon said the existing economic paralysis was 
largely due to political uncertainties. He then referred to the London 
conversations, as to which he said they believed they had done good 
work for the world and for.peace, and it was not work directed against 
any other country. ‘* We are not aiming at some limited under- 
standing,” he continued, “* but we are seeking to promote the peace and 
the well-being of all by putting forward suggestions, as a basis for free 
and equal negotiation between all concerned, in order that the structure 
of peace may rest on the surest and wisest foundations.” 

M. Flandin said he noted the rare and happy event that after 
concluding an agreement, the French and British Governments had 
interpreted it in the same way. For the first time they had achieved 
complete unity of purpose. They had made a solemn appeal to the 
human desire for peace. 

February 11th.—The Minister for Air, in a lecture at the Sorbonne, 
said that by the end of 1936 they would have one of the best, if not 
the best, military air force in Europe. The light aircraft speed would 
be increased from 140 to 220 miles per hour, and the heavy aircraft 
speed and range of action would be doubled. 

An agreement with South Africa was signed in Paris, by which 
the Union Government undertook to forbid any improper use of the 
names and descriptions of French wines and spirits. South Africa was 
to obtain special quotas for the importation into France of certain 
truits, and it was agreed that a commercial treaty should be negotiated 
as soon as possible. 

February 14th.—A semi-official statement announced that France 
was taking steps to reinforce the troops in Somaliland, as there must 
be effectives and material in the territory adequate to disarm any tribes 
which might attempt to cross the frontier to flee from Italian or 
Abyssinian reprisals. 

_It was added that the Ethiopean Government had expressed the 
desire for the appointment of a mixed commission to seek the most 
effective way of assuring pacification of tribes which had not so far 
submitted, by the surrender of arms. 
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February 15th.—The Government received a vote of confidence by 
444 votes to 124 at the conclusion of a debate in the Chamber on un. 
employment. M. Flandin, dealing with the general economic policy 
of the Government, said they must be free to act without obstacles and 
must have time. Unemployment bred unemployment; the un. 
employed man diminished the public capacity to buy. Three main 
remedies had been proposed ; to distribute relief ; to undertake publi 
works ; and to limit the hours of work. He would not reject, a priori 
any of them, but they must be very careful, for partial solutions, though 
temporarily giving results, might end in having a disastrous influenc: 
on the general situation. 

In his opinion the essential condition for recovery was the reduction 
of the interest rates. Taxation was already too heavy, while to begin 
a policy of public works by borrowing would add to the burden. The 
real solution was a reduction of interest accompanied by a “ thaw” 
of capital. Savings had increased recently in spite of general im- 
poverishment since the War. French credit actually stood higher 
abroad than at home. 

In conclusion, he remarked that “certain oligarchies’’ who did 
not dare fight openly combined to create fear. Pessimism was natural 
when discontent was so well exploited. For his part, he had kept his 
Republican faith, and he saw no salvation save in Republican union. 


February 16th.—The press was, in general, very critical of the ton 
of the German Note, which was considered as characterized by what 
it omitted; 7.e., any reference to the Eastern Pact, to the Danube 
proposals or to Germany’s return to the League. The emphasis on the 
air convention was noted with distrust, and what was regarded, in 
Paris, as an implied admission of Germany’s re-armament in the air 
gave occasion for reports on the state of the German air force, which 
was represented as very formidable. 

The semi-official view was that the component parts of the London 
agreements were interdependent and could not be taken separately 
It was also feared that the Note might prove a prelude to interminable 
negotiations calculated to prevent the Eastern Pact and the Danub 
agreement being realized. It was reiterated that no air convention 
was possible to France which did not carry with it a substantial reduction 
of armaments, and any arrangement for security and the limitation 
of arms would have to include the Eastern European Pact, without 
which the whole structure would be unsound. 


Germany. . 
February 7th.—The Bérsen Zeitung, in an article on the proposed 


air convention, expressed satisfaction that ‘in France and England 
opinion has swung round against German air inferiority,’ and quoted 
M. Flandin’s statement that the air arm had lately become the most 
dangerous instrument of war, a reason for the conclusion of a con- 
vention with which, it stated, Germany could fully concur. For the pas! 
two years French military aviation had been systematically expanded 
on the principle that aviation must play the foremost role as an 
offensive weapon, and efforts in that direction had been redoubled under 


General Denain. 
This gave all the more point for Germany to M. Flandin’s further 
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remark that in the sphere of aviation no country concerned as to its 
future could accept a marked inferiority. Unconditional equality for 
Germany was also interpreted as being in the British view the pre- 
requisite of German adherence to an East European air convention. 

Since April, 1934, when Germany undertook to be content with 
the proportion of only 50 per cent. of the military aircraft of France— 
a proposal which came to nought owing to the French “ No” of 
April 17th—air armaments had increased all over the world at a rapid 
rate, so that the yardstick for the assessment of the strength of a 
German air force had become out of date. The change of opinion in 
France and England was “‘a highly important advance, which, put 
into practice in the coming negotiations, would certainly facilitate 
Germany’s adherence to this air pact.” 


February 8th.—In commenting on the 7th Congress of the Soviets 
the Diplomatische Korrespondenz said that the world must be grateful 
to the Deputy Commissar for Defence for the details he gave of the 
Red Army. It was being feverishly equipped with all modern armaments 
and the military Budget had increased from 1,600 to 5,000 million 
roubles. The Soviets hardly stood for a pacifist ideal of brotherhood, 
but for a programme of world revolution, which could not conceivably 
be more far-reaching or dangerous. 

The Soviet air fleet was being expanded and improved with the 
iid of French advice, and in view of Germany’s central situation in 
Europe she could not feel that her security was assured alone by a 
rigid Western European air convention. She must take possible 
opponents in the East into account. 

In a speech to the Breslau Chamber of Commerce, Dr. Schacht 
said they must recognize they lived in a time of distress, and that they 
had to renounce for a decade the agreeable things of life . . . they 
must manage modestly if they wished to secure the future for their 
children. 

The new plan for restoring health to Germany consisted of not 
buying more than could be paid for, and in selling as much as possible. 
There would be no devaluation of the currency ; Germany had shown 
that a currency could be maintained intact without gold. 


February oth.—It was announced that an agreement had been 
concluded with the Spanish Government, by an exchange of Notes 
taking force from January 7th, by which the latter agreed that German 
airships should operate a service to South America with landings at 
Barcelona and Seville. The German Government undertook to give 
Spain similar rights over German territory. 

In a speech at Dresden General Géring said Herr Hitler was rightly 
described as the Chancellor of peace ; he had done more for peace than 
any other. He demanded equality of rights in order to preserve peace, 
as there was no graver threat to peace than a powerless nation. 

It was a truth as old as mankind that peace and the sword lay 
together, and when the sword was lost peace was lost. But the world 
should realize they were strong enough to ensure it for themselves. As 
to the League, they had not remained away from Geneva in order that 
it should now dictate to them again. 

The peace of their own people came first, and this meant security 
on land, at sea, and in the air. 
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February toth.—Commentary on Sir John Simon’s speech in Paris 
observed that, as everybody knew, it was not a question of the accept- 
ance or rejection of completed proposals, but of the opening of 
negotiations on a definite programme, negotiations that were supposed 
to be free and equal. Thus the mutual relationship of the participants 
was adequately delineated. They were all striving towards the same 
goal, the consolidation of peace by the settlement of outstanding 
questions. 

It was asked, what could have made the British Foreign Secretary 
feel it necessary to repeat so emphatically the self-evident interpre- 
tation of the London Statement, 7.e., that the suggestions were put 
forward as a “basis for free and equal negotiation between all 
concerned ? ” 

The text of the Trade Agreement with the Irish Free State, con- 
cluded by an exchange of Notes on January 28th, was published. The 
Government undertook to make available the foreign exchange 
necessary to pay for past and future imports from the I.F.S., and the 
Free State Government ‘ undertook to take suitable account of German 
import interests,” in awarding public contracts; also to “have 
adequate regard to German trade ”’ in imposing any future restrictions 
on imports. 

February 11th.—It was learnt that on February 5th Dr. Marahrens 
as head of the Administration set up by the Confessional Synod, had 
addressed a communication to the Minister of the Interior demanding 
the resignation of Bishop Miiller, and making a number of proposals for 
reorganization of the Church Administration. 

February 12th.—Students of Berlin University demonstrated 
against the methods of the Lithuanian authorities in Memel, and a 
spokesman called for a solemn protest against the manner in which 
for more than Io years the children of German parents there had been 
robbed of their schools and of their mother tongue. 

February 13th.—The registration of school children in Munich 
resulted in 65 per cent. of the parents choosing the denominational in 
preference to the undenominational schools, in spite of numerous 
appeals issued in the press by the Mayor and other officials in favour 
of the secular schools. 

February 14th.—The Government’s reply to the proposals con- 
tained in the London programme for a European settlement was handed 
to the British and French Ambassadors. 


February 15th.—The reply was published. It began by pointing 
out that the maintenance of peace was as much in the interest ol 
Germany’s security as in that of the security of the other European 
States, and continued: ‘*‘ The German Government welcome the 
spirit of friendly confidence animating the discussion between 
individual Governments which is given expression in the communica- 
tions of his Majesty’s Government and the French Government. The 
German Government will submit to an exhaustive examination the 
entire complex, which has been laid before them, of the European 
questions raised in the first part of the London communiqué. This 
examination will be carried out as much in the spirit of a convinced 
desire for peace as with care for the security of Germany in her 
geographically particularly exposed position in the heart of Europe. 
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“The German Government will in particular examine with what 
means the danger of an armaments race, which has arisen through the 
failure of the highly armed Powers to carry out the disarmament 
provided for by treaty, may in future be avoided. They are convinced 
that only the spirit, as expressed in the Anglo-French communiqué, of 
‘ree agreement between sovereign States can lead to lasting international 
settlements in the sphere of armaments.’ 

The proposal for an air convention, ‘‘ to be concluded at the earliest 
possible moment,” was welcomed, and the Government was “* in 
principle prepared to eraploy their aerial forces as a deterrent against 
disturbances of the peace’; they were therefore disposed to seek, in 
free agreement with the Governments concerned, ways and means 
whereby such a convention could be translated into reality ; they 
were of opinion, however, that negotiations between a larger number 
of parties for which sufficient preparation had not been made gave 
rise to friction, and considered it desirable first to clarify in separate 
conversations with the Governments concerned a number of pre 
liminary questions of principle. ‘‘ They would therefore be glad if— 
the Franco-British consultations having taken place—His Majesty’s 
Government, as that partner in the London conversations which is 
at the same time a guarantor of Locarno, were, to begin with, ready 
to enter into a direct exchange of views with the German Government 
ilso on this subject.” 

An official commentary on the reply explained that Germany 
considered she could best further the negotiations in their existing 
stage by suggesting a procedure which had proved successful in all 
difficult questions—t.e., the method of two-sided negotiations, which 
only subsequently should be enlarged to comprehensive negotiations. 
Though nothing was further from her policy than to speculate on 
differences of opinion between England and France, Germany gave 
preference, in her attitude towards an air convention of the Western 
Powers, to a preparatory German-English discussion over negotiations 
in a larger circle. 

It was learnt that Cardinal Faulhaber had made representations 
in Berlin and at the Vatican in respect of an alleged breach of Article 23 
of the Concordat of 1933. (This stated that ‘‘ the maintenance of the 
Catholic Confessional schools and the opening of new ones continues 
to be guaranteed.’’) 

Nazi leaders held a meeting in Munich to reply to Cardinal 
Faulhaber’s accusation that there had been illegal interference with 
Catholic schools in Bavaria. Speakers attacked the Cardinal and 
S.A. men in attendance prevented press correspondents from taking 
notes of the proceedings, and held for examination Father Mayer, 
4 well-known Jesuit leader. 


February 16th—The Foreign Bank Creditors’ Standstill Com- 
mittee recommended the continuation of the credit agreement for a 
further twelve months, i.e., till February 29th, 1936, with a reduction 
of $ per cent. in the interest rates applicable to certain types of 
standstill credits. 


February 17th.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the London 
agreement, said the Air Convention solved an important section of the 
problems of an ultimate arms convention. In assuming that all 
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participants possessed adequate air forces it automatically led to the 
centre of the armaments convention, and England, by her readiness 
to conclude the pact, had “* taken a step of extraordinary, of historica| 
importance.” 

Foreign trade figures for January showed an adverse trade balance 
of 105 million marks, and exports were 55 millions lower than in 
December. (December showed an adverse balance of 45 million marks). 

An official commentary stated that the dimensions of the import 
surplus compelled a revision of all the ruling clearing agreements which, 
it had been proved, progressively reduced German foreign trade without 
assuring the desired payment of interest in all cases. They had been 
concluded against German advice, in order to secure the interest claims 
of foreign creditors. 

February 18th.—An official statement announced that the People’s 
Court had on February 16th sentenced to death two Berlin women 
for the betrayal of military secrets, and that Herr Hitler had refrained 
from exercising his prerogative of reprieve. They had accordingly 
been executed in prison. Two other persons convicted of the sam 
crime, one of them a Polish military officer, had been sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. 

February 19th.—It was learnt that in the Rhineland a new organ 
of Church administration had been set up by re-assembling the old 
Provincial Church Council of 1932 to act instead of the Council of 
Brethren of the Free Synod Movement. Its re-assembly disregarded 
not only all the measures of the Reich Bishop, but also the Church 
elections of July, 1933, the validity of which the Opposition contested 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the Paris press 
comments on the German Note said the newspapers had attributed 
to the agreements a very narrow, exclusive meaning, so that everything 
met with their disapproval that presented Germany in the light of a 
partner with equal rights, entitled to equal treatment. 

The French and British Ministers were meeting frequently and 
if an Anglo-German contact should now be established there ought 
to be no reasonable objection from the French point of view; it 
would simply mean a fresh step on the road to the goal, set in London, 
of a general settlement freely negotiated. 

It was never true at any moment that Germany was seeking to 
evade collective work in Europe, but there did seem to be tendencies 
at work which would like to impede an active participation of German) 
in the solution of the big outstanding international problems. 


Great Britain. 
February 6th.—Sir Samuel Hoare introduced the Government ©! 


India Bill on Second Reading in the House of Commons. In his 
analysis of the Bill he dealt in turn with the scheme of an All-India 
Federation, including the problem of direct or indirect election ; with 
Provincial Autonomy, raising the question of the transfer of law and 
order ; with the safeguards against commercial discrimination ;_ witl 
the proposals regarding finance, the Services, and the Judicature 
and with the character of the instructions to be issued to the Vicero\ 


and Governors. 
He said that the Government “ stands firmly by the pledge . . 
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that the ‘ natural issue of India’s progress is the attainment of Dominion 
Status,’ ”’ and insisted that their policy was “‘ to do all that we can, by 
sympathetic help and co-operation, to enable India to overcome her 
dificulties and ultimately to take her place among the full self-governing 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Other statements included in his speech were: “ I am convinced 
that if the Bill is passed the majority of Indians will work it.” . . 
“I do not believe that within our lifetime Parliament will ever get 
more agreement in India for any scheme that it is likely to pass than 
we have obtained for this scheme. . . . The time has come for Par- 
liament to act. The longer it takes, the greater will be the Opposition 
inIndia. . . . The real danger in India is not Congress, or Communism, 
or misgovernment, but irresponsibility. Further responsibility is the 
real key to better relations between India and Great Britain.” 

The speaker pointed out that irresponsibility reflected inequality 


of status. Britain had never had to bother about such inequality, 


because she had never suffered from it, but the attempt to inflict it on 
others had lost her the American Colonies and would have lost her 
Canada if Lord Durham had not met rebellion by recognizing that 
representative institution without responsibility was a fatal system. 


February 8th.—Mr. Runciman announced that a debt agreement 
had been concluded with Rumania, to come into force on February 25th, 
providing for the progressive liquidation of the trade debts of Rumania. 
The Rumanian Government would pay into the Bank of England 
{400,000 before February 28th, the money to be used to pay all debts 
in full up to £20, and the first £20, or 20 per cent., of all larger debts. 
A sum of {£60,000 would similarly be provided at monthly intervals 
from April 15th. 

(The debts outstanding as at November Ist. 1934, amounted to 
about £2,500,000). 

Sir John Simon’s speech in Paris. (See France). 


February 11th.—The House of Commons rejected a Labour Party 
amendment to the Government of India Bill by 404 votes to 133. 
his automatically carried the Second Reading of the Bill. 


February 13th.—In a statement in Parliament Sir John Simon 
said the Ambassador in Rome had been informed that the Italian 
Government had mobilized in Italy two divisions as a “* precautionary 
and defensive measure.’’ These measures, however, did not imply 
that Italy intended to abandon her endeavours to seek an amicable 
settlement with Abyssinia. There had been no advance of Italian 
forces from the line they had occupied in the disputed area, and the 
Italian Minister in Addis Ababa had been instructed to negotiate with 
the Abyssinian Government. The British Minister there had been 
instructed to use his best offices in promoting the success of the 
negotiations. 

Press reports of an Italian ultimatum had been officially denied in 
Rome, but protests had been made in Addis Ababa, and the Italian 
Government had reserved its right to seek reparation. 

The Abyssinian Government stated, he added, that it had lived 
up to the undertakings given to the League, and that strict orders had 
been given to avoid further incidents. 
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February 14th.—In a speech in London Mr. J. H. Thomas referred 
to the fact that on the previous day Mr. De Valera had said in the Dai! 
that he would welcome an extension of the recent arrangement made 
with the British Government, and said they too would welcome ap 
extension of that arrangement. He continued: “ The only quarrel 
we have with the Free State is a quarrel over what is called the sanctity 
of agreements. Fundamentally the sanctity of agreements is 
something that must be maintained at all costs. Therefore, if in the 
economic field, if, in this great volume of trade so essential to the 
Irish Free State, of which we are not unmindful, and which we welcome 
as being necessary also to us, that principle of the recognition of agree- 
ment is accepted, then that paves the way indeed for a settlement on 
the economic side.” 

He asked: “‘ Does the Irish Free State desire to remain in as part 
of, sharing in its responsibilities as well as its privileges, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations?” They believed, he said, not only in 
their own interests, but in the Irish interests that two questions, the 
sanctity of agreements and the membership of the British Common- 
wealth were and must always be fundamental to any settlement o! 


the Irish difficulty. 

February 15th.—Publication of German Government’s reply to 
Franco-British proposals. (See Germany). 

The Government issued as a White Paper the drafts of the “ In- 
struments of Instructions to the Governor-General and Governors” 


in India. Cmd. 4805. 

February 18th.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament 
that the Royal Commission on the traffic in arms would be composed 
of seven independent persons (industrialists, publicists and others who 
did not represent any special interests and had not committed themselves 
upon the questions to be examined). 

As to the terms of reference, the first question was whether 
State monopoly in manufacture should be substituted for privat 
manufacture either in the U.K. alone or in agreement with other 
countries. The second was, whether there could be eliminated from 
the system of private manufacture the objections to it stated in Article $, 
paragraph 5 of the League Covenant. The third was, whether the 
existing British system of controlling the export of arms could be 


improved. 
February 6th.—Introduction of the Government of India Bill in 
the House of Commons. (See Great Britain). 

February 7th.—The Legislative Assembly rejected, by 72 votes to 
61, a Congress proposal that His Majesty’s Government should not 
proceed with legislation based on the Report of the Select Committee. 
It then endorsed, by 68 votes to 15, Congress abstaining, part of an 
amendment urging that the Communal Award be accepted. 

Other parts of the same amendment, however, were carried, }) 
74 votes to 58, stating that Pr vincial Autonomy would not satis!) 
Indian opinion unless specific “ eRiectlenabie features ’’ were removed, 
and that efforts should be made to establish complete responsible 
Government for British India alone. 
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February 14th.—The Council of State passed resolutions support- 
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anctity February 1oth.—Publication of Trade Agreement with Germany. 
ents is See Germany). 

“in the February 14th.—Mr. De Valera issued a statement regarding the 
to the speech made by Mr. Thomas in London, in which he said that that 





speech brought the position back to what it was three years previously. 
Any agreement freely entered into by the Irish people the Irish people 
would honour fully and loyally, but no agreement had ever been held 
or could ever be held as binding if extorted from an unwilling people 
by threats and the exercise of superior force. 

‘The majority of the Irish people admit,” he said, “ that they 
and the people of Britain have certain interests in common as equals. 
They will be prepared to associate and co-operate with the people of 
Britain in respect of these interests, but they are not prepared to 
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ent of accept a scheme predetermined for them by Britain without any regard 
for their desires and their needs.” 
ly to 
, Italy. 
“ Tn. February gth.—An official statement was issued referring to the 
1ors ” great attention with which the London conversations had been followed, 
and saying that responsible Italian circles looked with favour on the 
final declaration upon the conversations as a whole and considered that 
ee in it was contained the possibility of an understanding with Germany, 
oe and consequently the opening of a period of collaboration between 
ve the Powers interested. 
_— As to the Air Convention the position of Italy would be “* estab- 
= lished very shortly in the sense of an adhesion in principle, subject to 
an consideration of the special situation of Italy as regards Great Britain 
ther and vice versa. ' , me 
“sa The standpoint adopted by Great Britain regarding the in- 
le8 dependence of Austria and the Franco-Italian agreements of January 7th 
the was noted with satisfaction. 
| be February 1oth.—An official statement reported a new incident in 
Abyssinia, due to “ the Abyssinian pressure which, with the continuous 
massing of armed men, has been made manifest recently in the zone 
of the Walwal wells.” 
| in On January 29th a band of Abyssinians had attacked the Italian 
post at Afdub, and losses occurred on both sides. Formal protests 
is had been made in Addis Ababa. 
not February 11th.—It was announced that ‘as a precautionary 
ee. measure two divisions, the Peloritala and the Gavinana, have been 
an mobilized between February 5th and February 11th. The operations 





of calling up the contingents of the 1911 class have been carried out 
in complete order.”’ 







by 
fy It was stated that the Minister at Addis Ababa had opened 
d negotiations for the settlement of outstanding questions ; also that 





the Italian troops had not advanced beyond Walwal and other posts 
held by them for some years. 
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Reports were current in Rome that over 100 aeroplanes had 
arrived in Eritrea during the previous fortnight, and that ap 
expeditionary force would be sent to the Abyssinian border. 

It was officially stated that unemployment had notably decreased 
as a result of the adoption of the 40-hour week in many industries: 
though it had only come into force on December Ist, over 200,000 
persons had returned to work since then. 

February 13th.—Statement by British Foreign Secretary re situation 
as to dispute with Abyssinia. (See Great Britain). 

It was understood that the Government had received from the 
Abyssinian Minister the assurances of his Emperor that he was anxious 
to arrive at a friendly settlement of the dispute, and that similar 
assurances had been given by Signor Suvich. The Government had 
also, it was understood, proposed that a neutral zone should be created 
in the Walwal district. 

Further official statement by Abyssinian Government. (See 
Abyssinia). 

February 14th.—Official statement by the Abyssinian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. (See Abyssinia). 

February 15th.—Statement by the Emperor of Abyssinia re the 
attitude of Italy. (See Abyssinia). 

February 16th.—A Cultural Convention with Hungary was signed 
in Rome. Two battalions of Fascist Militia left Rome en route for 
East Africa, and a third was reported to be leaving from Naples. 


February 17th.—An official statement, following a meeting of the 
Fascist Grand Council, said that Signor Mussolini had announced that 
over 70,000 Blackshirts had, since February Ist, begged to be enrolled 
in the forces destined for Africa, while many thousands of ex-Service 
men and civilians had made applications to the War Ministry. 

The Grand Council approved the diplomatic acts presented to it 
which resolved those questions which had remained over from the 
War and which placed relations with France on new bases of friendship 
approved with enthusiasm both the military preparations adopted to 
guarantee the security and peace of the colonies in East Africa “ and 
also those which may prove necessary to be taken in the future for th: 
protection of our interests and for the tranquillity of the nativ 
population.” 

A number of Orders of the Day were issued, including one enjoining 
the permanency of the 40-hour working week. 

February 18th.—The Minister of Finance issued a decree providing 
for the setting up of a system of import licences for goods which mainly 
figured in the adverse trade balance, with a view to keeping “‘ within 
reasonable limits’ the import of goods not strictly necessary and, 
at the same time, allowing the Government to “ regulate the principal 
supplies from abroad.” 

February 19th.—The decree of December 18th limiting the amount 
of money to be taken out of the country was modified, and the limit 


materially increased. 


Japan. , ail | , 
February 5th.—Replying to a question in the Diet as to relations 
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with Great Britain the Foreign Minister gave no opinion as to the 
possibility of reviving the alliance, but said: ‘* We believe we should 
ndeavour to make relations with England as intimate as possible.” 


February 7th.—Speaking in the Budget Committee the Minister of 
Marine said they did not consider the two naval replenishment pro- 
crammes already sanctioned as sufficient, and they might lay down 
a third. In any case, Japan would have to build an annual average 
{ 54,000 tons from 1936 onwards to replace obsolete ships. 

Admiral Osumi also said that the Pacific non-fortification agreement 
in its existing form was unsatisfactory, but if the other signatories 
wished to discuss its renewal Japan would respond. He explained 


that while China was expanding her air forces the agreement prohibited 
Japan from taking counter-measures in Formosa and the Loochoo 


Islands. 
He also said that the Japanese declined to produce concrete 


plans, including figures, in respect of naval armaments until the 
principle of parity was admitted. 

February 8th.—The Minister of War informed the Budget Com- 
mittee that Japan could not afford to slacken her defensive preparations 
on the Soviet border, and declined to agree that the sale of the 
(.E. Railway meant that Soviet Russia had abandoned warlike 
intentions. 

He asserted that the Army was not interested in the form of the 
Cabinet ; it did not exclude party Cabinets, but wanted to see a strong 
Cabinet in power, able to give sincere consideration to national interests 
ind to enforce its policies. 

February 11th.—The Rengo Agency, in a statement regarding the 
naval conversations, said that some modification of the application of 
the principles of equality and non-aggression might be considered if 
others accepted the principle of parity. Japan, it stated, was ready 
to consider limitation of Pacific fortifications and safeguards for peace 
in the Pacific, though she remained opposed to the inclusion of political 
questions in the agenda of the Naval Conference. 


February 13th.—The Lower House passed the Budget for 1935-36. 
his showed that the fighting services were to have 1,021 million yen, 
or nearly half the total expenditure. The amount for the services 
showed an increase for the fifth year in succession. 


February 18th.—The War and Navy Ministers informed the House 
of Peers that the Army’s expenditure on aviation in 1935-36 would be 
160 million yen, and the Navy’s, 110 million. 

Wang Chung-hui, who was on a visit to Tokyo, informed the local 
press that the Nanking Government were sincerely considering how 
to improve relations with Japan, but political understanding should 
precede economic co-operation, and Japan should make concrete 
proposals. 


February 6th.—Note to League re joint action with other Baltic 
States. (See League of Nations). 
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League of Nations. 


February 6th.—The Secretariat received from the Governments 
of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania identically worded Notes intimating 
their intention of acting jointly at League elections, and of adopting 
a rotation principle in their representation at Geneva. 

The Note stated that it was unjust that the Baltic States wer 
not represented on any of the League’s permanent commissions, and 
had not occupied a seat on the Council. 

February 7th.—The Secretariat was informed by the Italian 
Government that it had removed the embargo on the supply of arms 
to Bolivia. 

February 1i1th—A_ Franco-German Agreement regarding th 
change of the Customs régime in the Saar was signed (in Rome) in th: 
presence of the Committee of Three. The Agreement re-embodied 
the terms of the text drawn up at Basle in collaboration with the 
Governing Commission. 

The Committee of Three authorized the Governing Commission to 
promulgate the measures necessary for the execution of the Agreement 
The change of régime was to take place on February 18th. 

February 14th.—The Secretariat was informed by the Dutch and 
Soviet Governments that they intended removing the embargo on 
the export of arms to Bolivia. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS—DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
February 14th.—The Committee dealing with the manufactur 


of and trade in arms met to consider the American proposals for control 
(laid before the Bureau on November 2oth, 1934). Mr. Hugh Wilson 
said the object of their draft was to provide for national responsibility 
for and control of the manufacturing industry, for the licensing of all 
manufacturers of essential items of armament, for advance publicity 
on orders, for complete publicity of export and import, and for a 
central body to supervise such publicity. 

The Committee agreed to accept the draft as a basis of discussion 

The French delegate said they could conceive of no general con- 
vention which would not centre in the system laid down in this limited 
convention, for the purpose of this system was to throw every possibl: 
light on the growth of future armaments. 

Lord Stanhope said that the objectives in view were not limitation 
of armaments nor the enforcement of limitation by a system of super- 
vision and guarantees ; the real object was much easier of attainment 
and it was to ensure the acceptance by all countries of full national! 
responsibility on lines internationally agreed for the regulation of th: 
trade in arms and to provide such a degree of publicity for manufactur 
and trade as would remove the mutual distrust engendered by th 
secrecy surrounding the production and supply of arms. 

The Committee should therefore content itself with laying down 
sufficient provisions to ensure this object being fulfilled. The functions 
connected with the attainment of this object would be but a very small 
part of the work which would fall on a permanent disarmament com- 
mission, and he suggested, therefore, that they should agree to establis! 
such a commission in a separate instrument which would necessaril\ 
have to take into consideration the many wider issues involved. 
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He therefore proposed a system of control concentrated in Geneva 
and based on returns received from the contracting States. He also 
emphasized the importance of the Convention prohibiting export 
credits for arms furnished or guaranteed by the State, and as to the 
licence and publicity system, he asked that the control should be 
applied to civil as well as to military aircraft. 

The French and Italian delegates also put forward objections to 
the U.S. proposals. 

February 15th.—The Soviet delegate considered that no effective 
solution could be obtained save as part of the general settlement of 
the whole question of the regulation and limitation of arms. The U.S. 
proposal was too lenient to the private manufacturer. 


February 18th.—The Committee on Miscellaneous Provisions 
decided to take the U.S. draft, as regards the establishment of a Per- 
manent Disarmament Commission, as the basis of discussion. (This 
assumed that the Convention would be of a limited character). 

It approved an American text suggesting the setting up of a 
permanent commission composed of representatives of the Governments 
of the contracting parties. 

February 19th.—The Committee on the trade in arms began 
discussion of the first article of the U.S. draft, relating to the establish- 
ment of categories of arms falling under that convention. 

Mr. Hugh Wilson said there should be very strict supervision 
and very wide publicity for the earlier categories, and less for later 
categories. They had made special efforts to reconcile the divergent 
opinions as to the possible military uses of civil aircraft. The draft 
provided for publicity for all aircraft, but tried not to handicap the 
industry too greatly. 

The French delegate thought the draft was a simplification, and 
so an improvement on the previous systems of categories, and Lord 
Stanhope said that various administrative difficulties might arise 
irom a system of licences for numerous categories of arms. As to 
aerial arms, certain powerful civil aircraft were superior to many 
military machines, and he therefore desired manufacture of and 
trade in civil aircraft to be supervised. 


Lithuania. 
February 6th.—Note to League re joint action with other Baltic 
States. (See League of Nations). 


New Zealand. 

February 19th.—In a statement in Parliament the Prime Minister 
referred to the obligations which might arise out of an Air Locarno 
and said that, although the Dominions were not party to the proposed 
pact, as they were not parties to Locarno, if it came into force and 
it the proposed guarantees ever had to be applied, there must be no 
blinking the fact that if Great Britain became involved in war, New 
Zealand would also be involved. 
his was so not only because of the legal position, but also 
because sentiment in their country would insist on their standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Great Britain in such circumstances. Even 
without these two reasons, any catastrophe affecting Britain must 
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affect New Zealand, which was bound up with the welfare of the new 
Old Country. felt 
of n 
Portugal. 
February 17th.—General Carmona was re-elected President of § U.S. 
the Republic. nece 
iSSU) 
Rumania. 0-0) 
February 8th.—Announcement of conclusion of debt agreement lesit 
with British Government. (See Great Britain). f th 
for a 
Saar Territory. 
February 11th.—Signature of Franco-German Agreement ve chang: Fran 
of Customs régime. (See League of Nations). 
February 17th.—It was understood that all the necessary arrange- Jj Spait 
ments had been made for the ending of the Customs union with Franc 
at midnight, February 17th-18th. A series of agreements were irsh 
initialled, in Rome, regarding financial questions. | 
February 18th.—The agreements on the Saar, known as the §to d 
‘“ Accords of Naples,’ were signed. The Territory was formall) \stul 
included in the German currency system simultaneously with its 
incorporation in the German Customs area. Swed 
J 
South Africa. Nazis 
February 8th.—In reply to a question in the House of Assembly § nilit: 
the Prime Minister said that the statement of the Minister of Defence: rms 
to the Imperial Press Conference on February 5th that the “ Govern- / 
ment are not prepared to take part in any general scheme of Imperial J finja 
defence ’’ represented the Government’s policy. He also said ther 
was no agreement of a special nature between the Government and § 
the Admiralty in connection with defence. aterm 
As regards the question of possible neutrality in a war in which § 


Great Britain might be involved General Hertzog said: ‘\ Whether the 
Union will take part in a war in which Great Britain may be involved Turk 
is a question to be decided by the people of the Union, speaking through 


the Government and Parliament, the moment they are faced with J / 
this question.” lect 
February oth.—In a speech in Cape Town General Smuts drew ea 

attention to the importance of the League of Nations, which, he con- 
sidered, marked the coming of a new world order, and he appealed to F/ 
ules t 


international opinion to make the League a really effective system. 
Two factors he regarded as dangerous to peace—the decay of thie Turke 
spirit of political liberty in Europe, and the situation in the Far Kast, Jrount 
but he believed the new movements in Europe were temporary ard with 
passing. As to the Far East, sleeping Asia was awakening, and J T 
two-thirds of the human race were on the move. Apart from § "tal 
Manchuria and Jehol, Japanese economic penetration of other Con- Jig) 
tinents was being carried out on a scale which had not hitherto been 
considered possible, and the world was face to face with one of the JUSA 
major developments of history. F 
He regarded Japan’s denunciation of the Washington Treaty @s onsu 
even more significant than her action in Manchuria. A completely §°'°T 
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new situation was coming about, and some countries which had hitherto 
felt secure in their isolation from Europe were now within the range 
of new dangers. 

In conclusion he appealed for closer co-operation between the 
U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth; this he considered to be 
necessary for the peace of the world. Peace in the Pacific might be 
issured if Japan knew that the British and American groups would 
‘o-operate, irrespective of the Washington Treaty. It was also 
lesirable that the U.S.A. should take a more active part in the work 


ff the League. Public opinion in Europe and in the U.S.A. was ripe 


for a great change, and the time for that change had come. 
February 11th.—Conclusion of trade agreement in Paris. 


(See 
France). 


Spain. 
February 8th.—Agreement with Germany regarding operation of 
irship services. (See Germany). 

February 15th.—Seiior Hena, a Socialist Deputy, was sentenced 
‘o death on conviction of having been the leader of the revolt in 


\sturias. 


Sweden. 

February 14th.—The police at Gothenburg arrested 11 leading 
\azis for violation of the law of 1934 against political unions of a 
military character. They also seized a number of documents and some 
ms and uniforms. 

An economic conference between the Scandinavian 
‘inland and Iceland opened in Stockholm. 

February 16th.—The Conference concluded, after deciding upon 
ollaboration in future trade negotiations with foreign countries. It 
made several recommendations as to enquiry into a Customs Union, 
llaboration in foreign taxes, etc. 


countries, 


Turkey. 

February 8th.—The Second Degree electors went to the polls to 
lect 399 Deputies to the new Grand National Assembly. The result 
gave the Popular Party (the only Party) 383 seats, and the Inde- 
pendents 16. Seventeen women were returned. 

_ February 14th.—The Government instructed the Customs authori- 
ties to cancel the privileges hitherto extended to British exporters to 
Turkey under the so-called ‘“‘ Free List.” (This applied primarily to 
countries having clearing agreements or an unfavourable trade balance 
with Turkey). 

_ The failure to conclude a new commercial convention with Great 
Britain, it was stated, resulted in Turkey not being able to furnish the 
‘oreign exchange required to pay for British imports. 


U.S.A. 


February 6th.—The State Department announced that the 
onsulate-General in Moscow was to be abolished and a number of 
‘ther officials in Russia withdrawn. 
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February oth.—It was announced that the Administration had 
declared its support of an extension of the defence programme to cost 
$40 million, and designed to strengthen the Army and Navy bases in 
the Pacific. It was believed that of this, $11 million would be spent 
on an Army air base at Hawaii, to form part of a chain beginning at 
Alaska and ending in the Canal Zone, and $9 million on coast defences, 
anti-aircraft guns, etc. 

As to the Navy, its share of $20 million would nearly all be used 
for shipyards and bases on the Pacific coast and at Pearl Harbour. 

February 10th.—Speaking before the Council on Foreign Relations 
the Japanese Ambassador referred to their fear of Russian aggression 
and said their intervention in Manchuria was intended to curtail Soviet 
influence there. For eight years the Soviet had been directing revolution 
in China through propagandists and military leaders from Moscow 
Japan’s only desire for China was that she should remain independent 
and the idea that she wished to control her was “ childish.” 

General McArthur, the Chief of Staff, was reported to have recom- 
mended to the Military Committee of the House of Representatives 
the purchase of 800 armoured planes, to cost about $90 million, so as 
to give the Army an air armada of 2,320 modern aircraft. 

The Secretary of State issued a statement to the press in which 
he accused the tariff lobbyists (engaged in a campaign against the 
lowering of the tariffs on imported manganese from Brazil) of seeking 
‘* to kill all efforts to restore normal world trade—a trade upon which 
the employment of millions in this country and tens of millions in the 
world is dependent.” 

February 11th.—The Secretary of the Treasury let it be known 
that the stabilization fund had been in operation for some time, and 
said that the use of the Treasury’s $2,000 million had averted a serious 
foreign exchange crisis. 

The press commented at length and, in general, favourably on 
General Smuts’ speech in which he renewed his plea for Anglo-American 
co-operation in the approach to Far Eastern problems. Senator Borah, 
however, issued a statement suggesting that General Smuts desired a 
military alliance to enforce peace in the Pacific, to which he said there 
were insuperable objections. ‘‘ The people are opposed to alliances or 
particular understandings,” he argued, and asked their “* friends across 
the water” to give due weight to the people as a factor in shaping 
foreign policy. 

February 12th.—Mr. Vinson presented to Congress an Adminis- 
tration Bill providing for an increase of 1,032 in the number of officers 
in the Navy. (A Bill was already before the House providing for an 
increase in the total enlisted personnel from 82,500 to 93,500). eel) 

February 13th.—The Senate Appropriations Committee deciced 
to report to the Senate the Administration’s Work Reliei Bill of $4,500 
million, after three amendments, aiming at whittling it down or other- 
wise impairing the Administration’s control over it, had been defeated. 

February 15th.—The Senate debate on the Work Relief Bill began, 
and it was at the same time announced that General Wood was to be 
chairman of a special committee to advise the President on all matters 
connected with the selection of suitable public work projects and the 
general administration of the fund. 
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February 16th.—It was announced that Mr. O. Johnson, special 
adviser on cotton to the Agricultural Department, would leave for 
Europe “for the purpose of surveying the possibilities of improving 
the export situation of American agricultural commodities.” (Exports 
of cotton during the last season, August to January, amounted to 
2,865,000 bales, as compared with 4,919,000 bales in 1933). 

Speaking before the Canadian Society of New York the Secretary 
of State reiterated the statement of Mr. Davis at Geneva (on May 22nd, 
1932) that the U.S.A. were prepared, in the event of an effective dis- 
armament agreement being obtained, to join in a consultative pact for 
the maintenance of peace and to forswear any interference with 
collective action taken against an aggressor. 


Mr. Hull said that “the enormous speeding up of trade and 
communications under the influence of technical discovery condemns 
to futility any endeavour to induce this nation to withdraw into 
‘splendid isolation.’ Our policies must of necessity be those of a so-called 
great Power. We cannot, even if we would, fail profoundly to affect 
international relations.” 

He described their policy as that of the ‘‘ good neighbour,” or 
“political, economic and cultural co-operation to the advantage oi 
all,” and went on to say that the “* four pillars of a sound peace structure 
are, first, renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy ; 
second, the promise of non-aggression; third, consultation in the 
event of a threat to peace ; and fourth, non-intervention on our part 
with such measures of restraint as may be brought against a deliberate 
violation of peace.” 

These pillars, however, could not stand upon the shifting founda- 
tions of unrestricted and competitive armaments, and for that reason 
the U.S.A. had insisted that a “ real limitation and reduction of the 
instruments of warfare must be an essential concomitant of any such 
peace programme as I have outlined.” 

February 18th.—The Supreme Court gave a majority judgment 
5 to 4) in favour of the abandonment of the gold ciause by the Adminis- 
tration by ruling that owners of bonds in public companies were not 
entitled to payment in gold; owners of Government bonds were 
legally entitled to payment in gold, but they were denied the right 
to sue the Government for the difference between the paper and the 
gold dollar. 

It was announced from the White House that no new legislation 
Was necessary. 

In the four suits brought by bondholders they had claimed that 
they were entitled to receive $1.69 cents. of the present currency for 
each dollar governed by the gold clauses in their contracts. The Court 
rejected all four. In cases involving gold clauses in private contracts 
it upheld the right of Congress to abrogate such clauses, declaring that 
they interfered with the Constitutional power of Congress to regulate 
currency and the monetary system. The claims of holders of gold 
certificates were rejected on similar grounds. 

_ In the case involving U.S. Liberty Bonds, however, holding that 
Congress had acted beyond its powers in rescinding the gold clause 
in Government obligations, the Court severely criticized the failure 
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of the Government to honour its bond. It maintained, however, that 
the U.S. Court of Claims had no power to entertain claims arising out 
of refusal of the Government to honour the gold clause. Recovery in 
such actions, it pointed out, was limited to the amount of damag. 
actually suffered, and the Court ruled that no actual damage had 
been shown. 

The dissenting judges issued a ruling declaring that the ‘“ Con- 
stitution is gone,’ and that the majority had “in one breath said that 
Congress had no power to repudiate gold bond obligations, and at 
the same time reaches the conclusion that, because the Government 
bondholder cannot accept gold, he must accept a 60 per cent. lega 
tender dollar for each gold dollar the Government promised to pay.” 


U.S.S.R. 


February 6th.—The All-Union Congress ended after electing Stali 
as Chairman of a Committee for drafting reforms of the Constitution 
to be composed of Molotoff, Voroshiloff, Kaganovitch, Chubar and 
Litvinoff. 

Molotoff, introducing the measure, said that now that the class 
system had been completely destroyed certain clauses in the Constitutio 
were out of date. The Soviet Government were picking out the best 
elements of the systems in capitalist countries and weaving them into 
the Soviet system—these included direct, equal and secret voting. 

The Soviets would remain the basis of the Government of the 
Union, but those parts of the Constitution concerning the electora 
system must be revised, to include directly elected ‘* Soviet Parlia- 
ments” in the various republics, and an All-Union Parliament, als 
directly elected by the universal suffrage of townsfolk and peasantry 
on a basis of strict equality. 

The U.S.S.R., he said, emphatically disapproved of government 
by terrorism, which was being adopted in bourgeois countries. 

February 14th.—It was officially announced that the 
Navigation Agreement of which the conclusion in Hsinking was 
announced on December 27th, 1934, was an agreement reached 
between the Amur River State Shipping Company of the U.S.S.R 
and the Harbin Water Department of Manchukuo, and not between 
the U.S.S.R. and Manchukuo. 

M. Bukharin, speaking at a Collective Farm Congress held 
in Moscow, said that the Germans intended to annex everything in 
Europe right up to the Ural Mountains,and the Japanese wished to 
annex all Siberia also up to the Urals, while Germany and Poland 
wanted the Ukraine’s food supplies and wished to annex the Ukraine. 

Pravda published a report of a secret Germano-Polish pact to solve 
the Danzig and Corridor problems at Russia’s expense, and also referred 
to a story of a military alliance between Germany, Polana and Japan. 

February 17th.—A decree was issued granting to members 0! 
collective farms in the chief grain districts the right to possess a limited 
number of cows, pigs, sheep and poultry, and to have private gardens 
of up to three acres in extent for a household. In certain areas 4 
household was to be allowed to own horses and up to 150 sheep. 

_ The decree also prescribed a number of safeguards to prevent th 
dissolution or splitting up of farms already collectivized. 
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February 18th.—The Government published a “ model statute ”’ 
+) regulate the tenure of land and the ownership of live stock and 
nachinery in the Union. All land was State property, and might not 

bought or sold even by collective farms, but their land would 
helong to them permanently on those terms. 


Yugoslavia. 
February Oth.—A decree was issued dissolving Parliament and 
rdering a general election for May 5th. The new Skupshtina would 
pen on June 3rd, 1935. 
A decree was also promulgated providing for a substantial reduction 
the tax on land, and giving peasants a respite for the payment o 
lebts falling due until December Ist, 1935. Bank interest on 
ultural loans was lowered from 6 to 4} per cent. 


February 7th.—Dr. Matchek, leader of the Croat Peasant Party, 
reed to accept the leadership of a United Opposition bloc to contest 


elections. 

February 8th.—Negotiations were stated to be on foot for the 
initing in an electoral bloc, under Dr. Matchek, of the whole of the 
Federalist Opposition, including the Peasant Democratic Coalition, 
the Serbian Democrats, the Right-Wing Serbian Peasant Group and 
the Left-Wing Peasant Group. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated February 16, 1935. (Supplement). 

Report by M. Molotoff at the All-Union Congress of Soviets, January 28, 1935, 
and other reports submitted to the Congress. 

M. Molotoff’s reply to Mr. Hirota, January 31, 1935. 

La Documentation Internationale, dated January 15, 1935. 

The Franco-Soviet Agreement of December 5, 1934. 

The Franco-Soviet Commercial Agreement of December 9, 1934. 

The League of Nations. Text of correspondence of the French and German 
Governments in connection with the Report of the Committee of Three 
concerning the Saar. 

Text of the League Council resolution of December 11, 1934, regarding the Saar 

Text of the League Council resolution of December Io, 1934, regarding th. 
Hungarian-Yugoslav dispute. 

La Documentation Internationale, dated February 15, 1935. 

The League of Nations. Report of the Committee of Three and Counci! 
resolution of January 17, 1935, re the Saar. 

Documents regarding the question of minorities in Albania. 

British Government’s memorandum on Article 11 of the 
January 17, 1935. 

Documents regarding the dispute concerning Leticia. 

The Italian dispute with Abyssinia. Text of memoranda from the two 
Governments and of the Council resolution of January 19, 1935. 

Text of the Treaty of October 26, 1896, between Italy and Abyssinia. 

Text of agreement ve Abyssinia between France, Great Britain, and Italy 
dated December 13, 1906. 

Italian-Abyssinian Conventions regarding the frontier, dated May 16, 1908. 

Treaty of Friendship between Italy and Abyssinia, dated August 2, 1928 

International Treaties relative to the Rome Agreements of January 7 
Treaty of London, dated April 26, 1915, and Franco-Italian Agreement of 
September 12, 1919. 


» Covenant, dated 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1935- 
March .. *Inter-Governmental Advisory Commis- 
sion for Refugees = .. Geneva 
March : *Economic Committee ow .. Geneva 
March 2: .. “Permanent Central Opium Board .. Geneva 
April s ... *Advisory Committee of Experts on 
Slavery ; as es 
1st *Permanent Committee on Arts and 
Letters .... 
April 5th “Committee for Prohibition of the supply 
of War Material to Belligerents .. Geneva 
April 25th ... *Child Welfare Committee com .. Geneva 


May jie ... 2nd Congress of European Customs wes Brussels 
May 2nd ... *Committee on Traffic in Women and 

Children ‘ — = .. Geneva 
May 6th . *Financial Committee . Geneva 
May 13th .. 85th Session of the Council Geneva 
May 20th ... *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium Geneva 
June 5th ... “Permanent Mandates Commission ° Geneva 
July 15-20 ... 6th International Congress for Scientific 

Management Sl seb London 
July z2o9th-August 5th 2nd World Rover Scout Moot .... near  Stockholn 
August 3rd-7th.... 8th Biennial International Scout Con- 

ference esi ae me ~_ 


Geneva 


April 
Nice 


Stockholm 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office 
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